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QUALITATIVE VOCABULARY RESPONSES 
IN THREE ETIOLOGIES OF 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


THOMAS J. WATERS, M.A. University of Missouri 


Ranking high in interest value for research, if quantity and diver- 
sity of work are any criteria, is the study of vocabulary. Some idea of 
the magnitude of this area is given by McCarthy (4). However, the 
study of the qualitative aspects, though somewhat acknowledged, has 
been skirted. This is most probably due to the necessarily subjective na- 
ture of such evaluation. 

Bijou and Werner (1) in a study of brain-injured and endogenous 
defectives found that brain-injured children had a wider vocabulary 
range. In addition, the endogenous defined more in terms of use, where- 
as the brain-injured utilized independent properties with results of 
“better quality.” 

Among the more recent studies of qualitative vocabulary differences 
is that of Feifel (2), who, while utilizing a five-category scoring key, 
found that abnormal subjects differed to a significant.degree from a 
comparable group of normals. The normals utilized synonyms signifi- 
cantly more often. This pointed to a more concrete, immature level for 
the abnormal. 

Feifel and Lorge (3), working with a group of 900 children, found 
significant differences between age groups on the aforementioned five- 
fold classification system. They advanced that characteristic differences 
of thinking is in “concretes,” and the older children, in “abstracts” or 
class features. A parallel is drawn between younger children and abnor- 
mals in qualitative responses to the Stanford-Binet vocabulary. 

The latest research, at this time, is one prepared by Papania (5) 
using the same classification system and contrasting unclassified re- 
tarded with normal subjects. Highly significant differences between 
normals and defectives were found over all age levels (6-10 years), on 
virtually all of the classification levels. In addition, differences were 
established within the retarded group over the various age levels. This 
revealed the developmental trend indicated in previous studies. 

With these results in mind, it was thought that an evaluation of 
retarded individuals according to etiology might be of interest. It was 
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tentatively assumed that the following results might accue from such 
an investigation: 

1. Individuals whose retardation is considered to be due to known 
organic cause should render a greater number of successes on 
the Binet vocabulary. ° 

2. . That the organics would have a larger scatter of vocabulary 
success. ; 

3. That the familial and organic groups would register more of 
the “concrete” immature responses than normals or retarded 
individuals whose etiology is supposedly of psychogenic origin. 

SUBJECTS: . 

The data for this study were collected from the results obtained 
from the group of subjects being tested in conjunction with a research 
project now in progress at The Training School at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey. The subjects were classified according to the system set up by Riggs 
and Rain (6), into organic, familial and unknown (or assumed psycho- 
genic). Attempts were made to equate the mental age and father’s occu- 
pation of these three groups. In addition, a group of normal school 
children (22 males and 21 females), comparable in these same aspects 
was also studied. Table I may be consulted for more detailed informa- 
tion concerning this matching. 

TABLE I 


Mean chronological age, mental age, and I. Q. of the four test groups, 
with the respective standard deviations. 





Group N Mean C.A. Mean M.A. Sone 1.Q. 








Normals 43 7.03 1.23 8.04. 1.68 115.0 13.6 
Familials 23 13.27 2.50 7.63 1.9] 59.7 10.7 
Organic 28 13.32 2.51 7.07 1.70 59.9 11.8 
Unknown 21 13.47 2.21 7.28 1.25 56.3 10.7 








PROCEDURE: 

The vocabulary list for Form L of the Stanford-Binet was first 
scored according to the usual standards. Then the answers were eval- 
uated according to the system utilized by Feifel, synonym, explanation, 
use-description, and demonstration-repetition. The raw results, due to 
the relatively small number of subjects, dictated that the first two cate- 
gories (synonym and explanation) be combined for the present study. 
Spread of performance was determined by listing the highest item 
passed by the individuals of the differing etiologies. 
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RESULTS: 

On order to study the possibility of differences between groups with 
regard to the total vocabulary scores, and since the results for all groups 
were roughly symmetrical, the technique of analysis of variance was 
used. The obtained F-ratio of 2.18 fails to attain statistical significance. 
Table II presents the means and standard deviation of the total vocabu- 
lary score and of the spread of correct vocabulary performance of the 
four groups. 

TABLE II 

Means and standard deviations of the total-correct vocabulary 

performance, and of the highest item passed. 











Group N ‘Total Vocabulary Highest Item 
Mean Mean 
Normal 43 8.28 2.95 11.00 4.92 
Familial 23 7.35 3.01 8.26 3.89 
Organic 28 7.00 3.18 8.89 4.38 
Unknown 21 6.48 1.58 7.9] 2.94 


The possibility of sex differences within our normal population 
was considered; chi-square tests to evaluate the influence of sex were 
run, and the results failed to attain statistical significance. Therefore, it 
was considered appropriate to combine the males and females so as to 
form a single “normal” group. No females were included under the 
other etiologies. 

Since the scatter of results for the individual groups over the qual- 
itative classification categories was highly asymmetrical, the four groups 
were combined within each category, overall medians were computed 
and the frequency of individual scores above (and below) these medians 
for each etiological group was established. Chi-square tests were then 


TABLE III 
Results of chi-square analysis of the three levels of qualitative 
evaluation for the four groups. 


Cee 7 x? Dp 
Synonym-Explanation 88 85 
Use-Description 9.01 .03 
Demonstration-Repetition 5.44 15 


run to ascertain the significance of differences between etiological 
groups on each of the qualitative categories. The results of these opera- 


tions appear in Table III. 
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Since the only significant differences are found under the use-des- 
cription category, further study was devoted solely to this area. Inter- 
etiological group chi-squares were computed under this category, the 
results of which are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
Distribution of Use-Description category: 
frequency and chi-square values. 


Median 








Group above below X? p 
Familial ] 22 1:25 Zt 
Unknown 3 18 
Familial = 1 22 £408 £404. 
Organic 7 21 
Familial = 1 22 £41729 #42®XOL 
Normal 15 28 
‘Unknown —i(i a klCOSttttiC HA eti‘<i‘i‘«‘C SC™*”W 
Organic 7 21 
‘Unknown 3 #1 297 £42307 
Normal 15 28 
Organic = (<i‘akt”:tCOdtt”t”:”*é~«z AS 
Normal 15 28 


DISCUSSION: 

The first finding concerns the comparability of the four groups with 
regards to gross quantitative scoring. Certainly, the criteria used in se- 
lection of the experimental groups had a great effect in forging this re- 
sult. Nonetheless, some doubt is cast upon the concept that defectives 
with organic damage have vocabularies superior to their peers in qual- 
ity or quantity as Bijou reports (1). The organics average highest item 
and the variability about that point do not differ from the attainment of 





other etiological groups of mental defectives. 

The discrepancy in results between this study and others of a like 
nature which have found organics to perform significantly better than 
familials might well be due to lack of control of environmental factors, 
the familials coming from lower cultural levels. The need for the clini- 
cian to recognize this factor is obvious. 
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the differences fromthe group medians, 
of the groups with respect to tho three 
qualitative categories. 


The only qualitative differences across etiological groups is, as has 
been indicated, in the use-description category. The trend here being 
that the familials give significantly fewer of this type of response than 
any of the other groups. Figure | reveals the in‘er-relationship. 

This difference points up the chronological age factor. The nor- 
mals just have not lived through this evaluatative stage, whereas the 
familials have passed beyond. The superiority of the familial in rela- 
tion to the organic or unknown indicated that there may be greater edu- 
cability potential in this group at this stage of development. These indi- 
viduals may be receptive to a more abstract sort of special education 
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program than those with similar mental age but classed in different etio- 


logical groups. 


The psychometric aspect of these results, that is, the estimation of 


the mental age of an organic by means of his Stanford-Binet vocabu- 
lary achievement has, in the past, been challenged. However, the results 
obtained herein, on gross quantitative scoring indicates that such an esti- 
mation would not be any more unreliable than one for normals or other 
etiological groups, since the means and standard deviations across groups 
are virtually identical. The clinician must, of course, employ judgement 
and his knowledge of the history for each case. 


SUMMARY: 

Qualitative evaluation of the Stanford-Binet vocabulary responses 
of three groups of mental defectives of differing etiology (familial, or- 
ganic, unknown) and a group of normals was effected, following 
Feifel’s categorization. The etiological groups were matched for mental 
age and father’s occupation. The following results were obtained: 

1. No significant differences either in respect to gross score or 
variability were encountered between the groups as regarding 
total vocabulary scores. 

Significant differences between the groups were obtained only 
under the use-description category of qualitative evaluation, 
the familials having significantly fewer of this type of response. 
The quantitative and qualitative differences often claimed to 
be characteristic of those with organic etiology were not un- 
covered in this investigation. 
Due to this latter finding, estimation of the mental age of or- 
ganics by means of Stanford-Binet vocabulary scores is no 
more unreliable than when utilizing this device with those of 
other etiologies. 
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THE ACADEMIC SCHOOL 


Schools the nation over are opening for another academic year. 
Bright-eyed little girls in neat frocks and small boys neat at least for 
the first day, will enter into the exciting unknown world of Miss Brown’s 
fourth grade. 








These children will soon understand the familiar basics — writing, 
reading, and arithmetic, and at the end of the term will move on to the 
fifth grade, and through the various levels possibly to higher education. 
Their classes are most probably large, with one teacher to every forty 
pupils the rule rather than the exception. But despite this handicap these 
children will learn. The lack of more individualized instruction while 


unfortunate will not be fatal. 





BACK TO SCHOOL! The academic department of The Training School at Vine- 
land joins with the thousands of other schools in welcoming students back for the 
fall term. Here two of our children are greeted by Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, physi- 
cal education teacher, on the first day of school. 
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An important part of The School’s academic program is Home Economics for the 
girls. Here the children are taught the basics of sewing and cooking. In this photo 
Mrs. Clare Sutton observes the roast cooked by one of her students. 


Our academic school here at The Training School joins the thou- 
sands of other institutions in throwing open its doors to the children and 
beckoning them to come and learn. But there the similarity to the many 
other schools ends. The differences are reflected strongly in the very 
educational processes and curriculum of our school. 
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The craft program for boys contains a variety of activities. Included are woodwork, 
craft art work, and weaving. Mr. John Anfronak, the School crafts teacher, assists 
two of the boys in making miniature sulkies. Such craft work not only teaches the 
boys how to make things but also aids them in using their hands and in developing 
patience in the creation of objects. 


MO? 





Mrs. Nancy Gruesbeck teaches the class the fundamentals of arithmetic. These 
girls are members of a class taking the academic course for the entire day. 
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The Training School children will not enter a particular grade, nor 
will they necessarily study the traditional basic subjects. We have our 
wonderful, competent Miss Browns, but they may not be able to conduct 
their students through the complete academic realm of the fourth grade. 
Our children will not enter the doors of the school with a feeling of ex- 
citement generated by anticipation nor will they pass on eventually to 
secondary and higher educational levels. 


Ours is one school that does not share the national crowded class- 
room situation, for we have a faculty of twenty members to service two 
hundred students — a ratio of one teacher for every ten students. If 
such a situation is desirable in a school for the normal child, it is man- 
datory in the classroom for exceptional children. In such large classes 
as we have in many schools today, the child must adapt to the school 
but in The Training School, we reverse the process and mold the school 
to the individual child’s needs. 


Another aspect of the academic program at The Training School is the speech and 
hearing department. Dr. Bernard Schlanger, speech pathologist, assists the children 
in obtaining better speech habits. 
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The academic school provides the service of testing for the children. Various apti- 
tude and I. Q. tests are given to the students to determine both their abilities and 
their progress. Here, Dr. Harold A. Delp, Coordinator of Education at The School, 
administers one of the many tests to one of the children. 


What kind of academic program can we devise for the exceptional 
child — a child handicapped by mental retardation with its attendant 


brief span of concentration and lack of reasoning power? 


The approach taken at The Training School for the education of 
the exceptional child is perhaps best summarized by Dr. Harold A. 
Delp, Coordinator of Educational Activities at The School, in his article 
entitled “Education of the Mentally Retarded: Philosophy and Organi- 
zation.” Dr. Delp staies in this article, “At all times a realistic approach 
is taken to consider the training which will be of value and for which 
the return in effort, time, and money will be commensurate with the cost. 
Emphasis is on learning for its later use, not merely for the sake of the 
learning. Thus, time is not spent on learning topics or skills which’ will 
almost certainly not be needed by the student in later years just because 
they are commonly required of students in regular school life. Teachers 
and employees ask themselves the question: ‘What will this student 
probably be doing ten to fifteen years from now?’ and ‘What can I do 
now that will best prepare the student for that future?’ This is not taken 
in a radical limiting sense but rather in a practical, realistic approach.” 
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The four elements of the academic school division of the Educa- 
tional Department that we will consider here are the nursery-primary 
sections, special speech therapy, the continuation program. and the de- 
partmentalization program. The nursery-primary section is organized 
on the maturity level and the need for special problems. The special 
therapy section considers the corrective academic work, supplemental 
training to the academic for the individual student, and speech improve- 
ment. The continuation program is conducted for the older students who, 
although they are finished with their regular academic school, have need 
for additional work in the academic area, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, crafts, and the like. The departmentalized section, includes the 
children ten to twelve and fifteen to eighteen years of age to the maxi- 
mum of twenty-one years, and within that department we have the train- 
able and educable children and the actual basis of the academic school 
division. 

In the first section of the nursery-primary group, children are ad- 
mitted without emphasis on the point of trainability or educability. The 
children are admitted generally as early as the age of five and remain 
to the ages of ten totwelve, depending upon their progress and the 
growth in maturity. The children are transferred from one group to an- 
other, studies are made of their progress, and the final decision on just 
where they will be placed depends again upon their maturity. The more 
immature child might be retained longer while the younger, high-level 
child may be moved out sooner. 

In addition to the value gained from observation of the child dur- 
ing the nursery-primary years, the time spent in this section is also 
important in that the child is prepared for possible movement into the 
departmentalized program. It is here, with slow, patient work, that the 
child may learn certain basic things that will assist him in the actual 
classroom beyond the nursery-primary stage. 


The special therapy section as we have mentioned, is interested 
primarily in corrective work. This section may well aid the student in 
moving from the nursery-primary section to the departmentalized for 
regular classroom procedure. The department may provide extra tutor- 
ing in the academic area, supplemental training, special training needed 
by particular students, and provides also, speech improvement which is 
so necessary for these children. The emphasis once again, is on the care 
of the individual, the teaching of the individual child, and not teaching 
of children as a group. 
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Following a period of time in the nursery-primary section, the child 
is moved on to the departmentalized program. By this time, the status 
of the child has been determined and he is placed in either a trainable 
or educable program. This decision is made on the basis of where the 
student can derive the most benefit from the program at The Training 
School. Those children assigned to the educable section are given a pro- 
gram consisting primarily of academic work. The classes are organized 
on the basis of students who can learn together and have similar needs. 
Individual needs of the different individual student are considered of 
course and if necessary, a particular class or a particular approach to 
a subject will be created for the individual student at The Training 
School. The principal areas of learning covered in the educable section 
include a general academic section, crafts and art, physical education, 
music, wood-metal shop, and home economics. 


The extent and scope of these subjects are as you might imagine, 
geared to the needs and abilities of the students in the class. The music 
class includes vocal, instrumental, which includes our band, and music 
appreciation. 


It is interesting to note that the educational philosophy at The 
Training School tends to eliminate the use of mechanical learning and 
the drill as we may have done in past years. Unit activity projects are 
used in many cases to not only create, but to keep the interest of the 
boys and girls in the academic program. The faculty tries very hard to 
affect an integration between the various academic classes, industrial 
arts, crafts, home economics, and the like, in an effort to tie together for 
the student his education so that he might get the most out of it. 


The program for the trainable child centers about half-day sessions. 
The first half-day of this section is called a core area and this is com- 
posed of learning activity developed mainly along a social basis and 
covering skills, habits, and attitudes of particular value to all children. 
The core includes those academically-related skills which are thought 
to be realistic for each individual student. 


The first part of this day for the trainable child, the core, may con- 
sist of physical education, art, music development, some academically 
related skills, social skills, and attitudes, and emotional adjustment. The 
second half of the day is dedicated to more manual work. This may in- 
clude home making, work habits, attitudes in the home and the kitchen, 
basic shop work, garden, farm jobs, and use of the basic hand tools. 
This again reflects the educational philosophy of The Training School 
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in that the children are not sent to school to learn a pre-determined set 
of subjects. But rather they are considered as individuals and therefore 
where one child may take the day-long academic educable program and 
spending a half-day in the morning for program in a more moderate 
academic realm and the afternoon in the manual type of work. 

It is rather obvious by this time that The Training School strives 
to develop the mental capacity of the student such as it may be. It is the 
desire of not only the training academic faculty, but the entire Training 
School to make the very best use of the mental faculties of the student. 
This of course requires more work of the teacher than might ordinarily 
be found in the classroom. Not only must she teach the child, present 
the various subjects in an interesting form, but she must observe the 
child as he goes about his daily work and determine whether the child 
will remain in that particular section or whether he will make an ad- 
vance to another section, join a lower section, or make a lateral transfer. 

The school for the exceptional child must be a many-phased insti- 
tution. It must provide a situation wherein the child may be taught, 
trained, guided, observed, and above all, the best use made of his facul- 
ties. Such an institution is The Training School. 


The Training School 


Entered March 14, 1904, at Vineland, N. J., as second-class matter, 
under act of Congress of July 16, 1894. 








No. 6. AUGUST, 1904. 25c. per Annum. 











The following article is a reprint from the BULLETIN of August, 
1904. We feel that it will be of interest to the readers of today’s BULLE- 
TIN to read from time to time reprints from BULLETINS of the early 
years of The School. Although the author of the following excerpts was 
not mentioned in the 1904 edition, we suspect that it might well have 
been our late director, Professor Johnstone. 
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Careful investigation shows that few, if any primary schools and 
practically no communities are without one or more children whose 
mental condition is such that the ordinary life of a normal child; school 
home, play, is not suitable to their needs for their best development. 


These children need special care and training, without it they are 
unhappy, neglected and in all probability retrograding. Not only do 
they suffer themselves but they cause worry and anxiety to the parents, 
prove an unjust burden to the teacher of forty or fifty normal children 
and influence the children with whom they are brought in contact in 
many ways that should not be. Those who have no homes are either mis- 
placed in the almshouses, orphans’ homes and hospitals for the insane 
or they run the streets, eating and sleeping as they may and proving an 
easy prey to unscrupulous and immoral men. 

We publish this paper to give information concerning our work to 
all who: may know of such children and ask our readers to be on the 
lookout and let us know of such cases and tell people who have to do 
with them, of our school. As a matter of simple economy it is cheaper 
to care for them, children here where they shall have good homes and 
training in so far as is possible rather than to have these, through their 
ignorance and inefficiency, getting constantly into trouble and so requir- 
ing the efforts of almshouse keepers, police officers, courts and jails to 
keep them out of harm and mischief. 

The moral side of the question is of even greater importance. The 
feeble-minded are usually fairly well developed physically. Their sxual 
instincts are strong and unless properly protected their weak judgement 
is taken advantage of and another generation of like children is brought 
into the world. 

It is our aim then to give these children a proper home where they 
shall have all comfort and care and where they shall have particularly, 
protection, from themselves and from others. Most important of all how- 
ever is the fact that we give them training. Here they may learn as 
much as they are capable of learning. With every facility suited to their 
needs. 

We strive to reach and uplift all who, because of their feebleness 
of mind and body, are deprived of the advantages of school drill in its 
broadest sense. Technical education and a careful examination of phys- 
ical needs is essential. In order to have a proper foundation for intellec- 
tual strength the nervous and muscular powers must be developed. 
through physical and moral training combined with hygienic treatment. 
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We propose to awaken dormant faculties, arouse ambition and in- 
spire hope and self-reliance. 

By gentle firmness we teach the children control and then, search- 
ing with loving tact, find their aptitudes and endeavor to patiently draw 
forth their undeveloped powers of mind. 

Our problem is no less serious than an attempt to furnish a capa- 
bility of thought and a usefulness of life, which have heretofore been 
denied. It will at once be evident to all thoughtful persons that years 
must be given for the solution of such a problem in the average child. 
The problem becomes even greater with the child who is backward or 
deficient. 

Nearly all feeble minded children at any age are capable of im- 
provement in their habits. Some can be so much improved in general 
that, in proper homes, where the surroundings continue favorable, the 
children might be at least useful, and possibly, in very exceptional cases 
take their places in the great world. However, we strongly oppose the 
idea, that any defective mind. such as we usually meet with, be set 
adrift. Even those who are most susceptible to training are ever likel; 
to need, that material and work be found for them to do, that super- 
vision be given while doing the work and that someone plan to dispose 
of their products. In other words an “Industrial Opportunity” must be 
given them. 

We teach them, in addition to the simple branches of an English 
education the more practical matters of every day life. Girls and boys 
are taught household duties, the boys are trained on the farm, in the 
garden, etc. Both girls and boys receive instruction in the various indus- 
trial departments and indeed wherever they can be taught to be useful. 

As far as possible, mechanical pursuits are taught as aptitudes for 
them may appear. Exclusively mental training is often positively injur- 
ious to these defective minds. It is not always the shortest way to awaken 
ambition or develop brain force. 

The selection of knowledge to give a child is the choosing of weap- 
ons to put into his hands and knowledge becomes dangerous when not 
properly directed. The great majority of these children will always be 
dependent upon intelligent leadership. 

The motto of The Training School is: “The true education and 
training for girls and boys of backward or feeble minds is to teach them 
what they ought to know and can make use of when they become men 
and women in years.” 
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A SUMMER OF PLAY AND LEARNING 


The care of the exceptional child is a year-round project. 





Although the academic school operates from September through 
June, and our academic school faculty is free during the summer, our 
program here at The Training School must continue. It is not permitted 
to degenerate into a quiet, summer time program that leaves our chil- 
dren idle. 


The Training School administration is well aware of this and has 
provided an excellent summer program for not only our children but for 
other children attending the public school classes for the exceptional 


child during the academic year. 


This summer under the able direction of Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, 
a member of our academic faculty, almost three hundred exceptional 
children attended our summer camp. The program started in late June 
at the end of the academic year and continued right up to the first week 
of September just prior to the opening again of our academic year. 


The summer program was not just one of recreation. It was a well 
planned, balanced program that included both play and learning. The 
program was so designed by Mrs. McCarthy and her special summer 
staff, that the learning aspects of the program appeared in many in- 
stances to the children as play. And so, this faculty was able to weave 
into the recreation program various classes on crafts and the like that 


benefitted the children. 


Keeping in mind that summer is a time of recreation for all chil- 
dren whether exceptional or normal, Mrs. McCarthy’s group arranged 
a very ambitious and varied program for the children. On the recrea- 
tional side of the program there were hayrides, swimming, many pic- 
nics, all types of games, baseball, trips to the seashore, nights of camping 
out at Camp Mento, The Training School’s recreational area, visits to 
the circuses when they came to Vineland during the summer, attendance 
at major league baseball games in Philadelphia, and similar activities 
designed to keep the children busy and at the same time to give them 
needed recreation. 
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The summer recreation program at The Training School was very successful this 
year. Almost three hundred children took part in the activities of the program. 
At the end of the summer program, an exhibition was held of the handiwork of the 
children done during the summer. Here, Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, the recreation 
program director, observes handiwork with two of the children. 





Basketball is an excellent vehicle for teaching the children balance and coordin- 
ation, as well as an enjoyable recreational pastime. 
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Another excerpt on August 30th told us “Entertainment in the eve- 
ring was provided by the South Jersey Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Enrico Serra. Prior to the concert all of the boys and girls in the sum- 
mer recreation program were invited to a picnic treat in the play area 
at Stokes Field. They had sandwiches, potato chips, pickles, cookies, and 
ice cream!” A notation on July 12th tells us “While the children were 
in Camp Mento during the summer they enjoyed good hearty meals, 
attended to a few chores, went hiking, swimming, played organized 
games as well as games with no particular organization. Many enjoyed 
observation hikes, collecting bugs, etc. The girls enjoyed painting, sew- 
ing, and the like. They had at least two movies every Tuesday night. 
Practically every group had a hot dog roast and always the bed-time 
snack.” 


The learning aspect of the program of which we spoke earlier was 
primarily one of crafts. The boys and the girls both worked under the 
supervision of the summer faculty and as much of the work as possible 
was done out-doors under the lovely trees here at The Training School. 
At the end of the summer a handiwork exhibit was displayed in the 
school building under the direction of Mrs. McCarthy. The exhibit was 
available for inspection by the parents on the Visitor’s Sunday and 
needless to say the children were pleased with the opportunity to exhibit 
their work. Perhaps excerpts from the report of the camp director con- 
cerning daily activities at the summer camp would give an idea of the 
scope of the program itself. 


A notation from June 28th states the “Henceforth, every Monday 
will be known as riding day, and every Friday as riding and treat day. 
Movies will be shown every Friday and Saturday evenings.” 


Entries for July 3rd and 4th include a ride and treasure hunt in 
the morning for the girls and swimming in the afternoon followed by a 
picnic and games in the evening at Stokes Field. The boys played soft- 
ball and swam in the morning, rode and swam in the afternoon and 
joined the girls for the picnic in the evening. On August 4th more than 
forty boys went to Connie Mack Stadium in Philadelphia to see the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies play, and on August 14th, boys were taken to the near- 
by National Guard Armory where the soldiers showed them the various 
weapons and demonsirated a tank and artillery for them. On the eve- 
ning of August 15th our boys played the employees in a softball game. 
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One of the more interesting procedures at the summer recreation 
program was innovated by Mrs. McCarthy. This was called the Gold 
Star Role. The Role was a daily record used as a means of encouraging 
the children to be polite, to be a credit to themselves and The School. 
and to assist in the summer program. On Fridays the recreation directors 
followed through on this program with a treat for those with Gold Stars, 
and a notation from Mrs. McCarthy’s records on July 2nd states that 
“The plan was quite successful and very few children were in need of 
further discipline. They always started Monday with a clean slate and 


a chance to have a good record each week.” 


In addition to the summer recreation program for the older chil- 
dren a similar program was conducted daily for the children in the nur- 
sery-primary group. The boys had their program at Hutchison Cottage 
while the girls had theirs at Tyler Cottage. The morning consisted of 
organized sports and programs similar to those outlined above but the 
afternoon was devoted to rest since the smaller children tired more 


easily. 


The summer staff numbered fourteen in all, in addition of course 
to the assistance to the group by the regular members of The Training 
School staff. 


The summer recreational program was exceptionally successful 
this year. It followed closely the general aim of The School to develop 
the exceptional child to the highest possible point, and to make his life 
as pleasant here at The School as possible considering not only the as- 
pects of learning but also the aspects of recreations so important to 


children. 
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| NEW STAFF APPOINTMENTS 





Since the publication of the June, 1956 issue of THE BULLETIN. 
the following appointments have been made to The Training School’s 


staff: 


CLIFFORD P. LOCKYER, SUPERINTENDENT 


Mr. Lockyer was named Superintend- 
ent in June of this year. He had served for 
two years previously as The Training 
School’s Cottage Life Supervisor. 

The new Superintendent, before join- 
ing The School, was a member of the facul- 
ty at Mays Landing, New Jersey, where he 
was very active in community affairs. While 
living in Mays Landing, Mr. Lockyer 
served as president of the Rotary Club, 
secretary of the planing and zoning board, 








co-chairman of the Youth Canteen, and 

Mr. Lockyer participated in numerous other youth pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Lockyer received his degree from Temple University. He is a 

member of Kappa Phi Kappa, national teachers’ fraternity, and Phi Al- 
pha Theta, national history society. 





Since coming to The School, the Superintendent has organized and 
directed a very active 4-H program. With his wife and daughter, he re- 
sides on The School grounds. 
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HAROLD W. SMITH, JR., PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 





Mr. Smith 


Mr. Smith was named Public Relations 
Director in July, succeeding Jack Mac- 
Donald. 

Mr. Smith comes to The Training 
School with a varied background in the 
field of public relations. He started his 
career as a reporter and correspondent for 
the WILMINGTON (Delaware) MORN- 
ING NEWS. He was subsequently named 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews to open a regional office with 
headquarters in Wilmington. During his 
directorship there, NCCJ assisted the city 
in implementing integration, worked with 


various firms in a relatively new approach to industrial relations, and 
established one of the first human relations courses for law enforcement 
personnel, for the Wilmington Police Bureau. 


Mr. Smith served as secretary of the City Commission on Human 
Relations, and a director of the Institute for Civic Leaders. During his 
~ military tour, he served as Public Information Officer at Fort Bliss, 


Texas. 


The new Public Relations Director is a graduate of the University 
of Delaware, and was a student in the University’s School of Graduate 
Studies. He is married and has one daughter. 
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DR. LOUIS BERNSTEIN, CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


Dr. Bernstein was appointed to the 
Department of Psychology staff in Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

Dr. Bernstein, a native of Philadel- 
phia, has worked a number of years in the 
psychological field. Most recently, he has 
been associated with the Child Study Cen- 
ter in Philadelphia and for four years 
prior to that was a staff psychologist at the 
Cleveland State Hospital. 

Dr. Bernstein received his Bachelor of 
Social Science from the City College of 
New York, and did his graduate work in 
clinical psychology at the Western Reserve 
University, receiving his Ph.D. from that institution. His doctoral thesis 
was entitled, “Thought Disorders in Brain-Damaged and Schizophrenic 
Patients.” 





Dr. Bernstein 


The new staff member is an associate member of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 
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HARVEY L. GLASS, CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


Mr. Glass was appointed to the Psy- 
chology Department in September of this 
year. 

Mr. Glass, a native of Hartford, Conn., 
comes to The Training School from his 
internship with the Veterans Administra- 
tion. He interned under a VA grant at 
both the Perry Point, Md., and Coatesville, 
Pa., Veterans Hospitals. 

The new psychologist received his 
bachelor of science degree in psychology 
from William and Mary College, and his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Glass will receive his 


Ph.D. in psychology from Pennsylvania in February. 


Mr. Glass 


His doctoral dissertation is “Motivation and Projective Testing.” 
He is a member of the American Psychological Association. 


Mr. Glass is married and has one son. 


New members of the Education Department’s staff are: 

MISS EMMA CARTER SMITH, academic staff. Miss Smith is a 
native of Philadelphia and a graduate of Salem College, at Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. She has taken graduate work at the University 
of Tennessee and the Pennsylvania School of Health and Social Work. 
Before coming to The Training School, Miss Smith taught at the Mary- 


del School in Langhorne, Pa. 


JOHN LOSSMANN, wood and metal crafts. Mr. Lossman is a na- 
tive of Estonia. Before coming to this country, he taught in Estonia and 
Sweden, and after his arrival, taught at the Woodner Art Gallery. 


MRS. NANCY GRUESBECK, academic staff. Mrs. Gruesbeck 
joined The Training School in May of this year as an elementary 
teacher. She is a native of Michigan and has taught in schools at Wythe- 
ville, Va., Bridgeton, N. J., and the Cynthia Warner School at 
Tacoma Md. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AT THE SCHOOL 





THE CARPENTER’S LITTLE HELPER! With the advent of good weather, much 
construction work is being conducted throughout the campus of The Training 
School. The construction inside of the cottages and on the exterior of many of the 
principal buildings is now being carried on. As indicated in this photo, many of 
the carpenters and plumbers have much help from the children! 


One of the principal projects at The Training School is the main- 
tenance year around of the existing structures and the construction of 
the new buildings to house the ever increasing number of students and 
staff at the institution. 


This past year more than $100,000 was expended for not only con- 
struction but the renovations of the buildings we now have. As many 
business man know, capital expenditures are very important to the exist- 
ence of an organization. It is essential that we do not permit our build- 
ings and grounds to deteriorate through lack of proper maintenance. 


The Training School’s Business Administrator’s office and the 
Maintenance Department combine efforts to keep The Training School’s 
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edifices in good repair. This includes not only the painting of buildings 
which is very much in evidence and seen by all, but many projects 
which, though costly, are known only to a few members of the staff. 
Such projects include repair of pipe, new drainage systems, basement 


supports for some of the older buildings, and similar projects. 


While we give careful consideration to the maintenance of the 
buildings, our primary objective is the comfort of the children. And 
thus, much time and money is expended into the upkeep of our various 
cottages. 


An example of this is the work currently underway at Tyler Cot- 
tage. The School is reconstructing one corner of the building and adding 
a completely new and modern kitchen and dining room. Our children 
are used to their homes where all living facilities are under one roof. 
By including the kitchen and dining room in the cottage itself, The 
School eliminates central dining and establishes a more home-like 
atmosphere. 





One of the major renovation programs at The Training School includes work on 
Tyler Cottage. A new kitchen and dining room are being built and the photo above 
shows the exterior of a new section. The accent, as always, is placed on comfortable, 
home-like residences for the children. 
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The interior of nearly every cottage on the grounds has been re- 
painted, new rugs laid, old furniture repaired, more comfortable beds 
placed where needed, and various pieces of furniture added for the 
comfort of the children. 


Those with families will appreciate the great amount of punish- 
ment and wear that their furniture and rugs, etc., take with just a few 
children. One can well imagine the wear that a cottage receives from 
fifteen children daily! 


Among the principal non-residential construction projects under- 
way is the new psychological research laboratory now being built and 
which should be ready for occupancy very soon. A more complete story 
on the new psychological research laboratory will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of The Bulletin. In brief, the new laboratory will have con- 
siderable facilities for not only psychological experimentation but also 
for work-shop experimentation. There will be offices and a play therapy 
room, in addition to these other areas. The interior and exterior of the 
building itself is being painted and the library is being renovated. 

Garrison Hall, long a land-mark of The Training School, is being 
almost completely renovated. The damage caused by the fire last Janu- 
ary has been repaired. The auditorium has been completely painted, a 
uew floor and stage put in, the basement renovated, classrooms re- 
painted, and while the maintenance department was at work doing these 
things, they put completely new wiring into the building, put new stage 
equipment into the auditorium, and hung new drapes. 


We spoke earlier of the renovations, which while costly, are not 
readily apparent to the students or the staff or those visiting The Train- 
ing School. Principal among these is the installation of a new oil fire 
burner which will be in operation shortly after the first of the year. 
This means that The Training School for the first time in its history, 
will be heated by oil and not by coal. The second major unseen project 
is a completely new electrical system installed in all the buildings lo- 
cated on the south campus of The School. 

On the farm at Menantico, all of the principal buildings are being 
repaired and a new smoke house is in the process of construction. The 
cannery has been completely renovated and along this line, although 
not in a construction area, the fields are being overhauled and continued 


in good condition. 
The out-door repairs and construction work will continue through- 
out the duration of the good weather and when cold winter comes upon 
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us, the workers will move indoors and continue work on the cottages. 
There has been estimated by the business administrator and the main- 
tenance department chief that there is more than enough maintenance 
work here to keep a full crew busy throughout the year, let alone under- 
take new construction. However, there are buildings that must be re- 
placed and buildings added to service our increasing number of stu- 
dents. These are being carried out as quickly as possible. 

And so The Training School moves forward in still another area. 
Over the past sixty-eight years, the face of The Training School has 
changed considerably and the interior of the buildings even more. It is 
hoped that as time progresses, The Training School will be in a position 
to construct more modern facilities and give even greater comfort to 
our children, 
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Interior renovation and upkeep of buildings is an important part of the work of 
the maintenance department under the supervision of Mr. John Martinelli. In addi- 
tion to the major projects at Garrison Hall and the new Psychology Laboratory, 
work is carried on the year round in refinishing the furniture, varnishing floors, 
painting walls, etc. This work keeps a full complement of men busy continually. 
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Thousands of visitors from every state and many foreign countries come annually 
to The Training School at Vineland to observe our work with the exceptional child. 
A recent visitor was Mlle. Lea Richaud, Principal of the School for Retarded Chil- 
dren in Metz, France. The Mademoiselle visited The Training School on the morn- 
ing of August 3lst and met with the various department heads at the institution. 
Here Mlle. Richaud meets with Dr. Walter Jacob, The Training School Director. 


During the twelve years he served as founder and first superintendent of The Train- 
ing School, the Rev. S. Olin Garrison watched both his school and staff grow at an 
amazing rate. Professor Garrison poses here with his staff, circa the 1890s, on the 
porch of Maxham Cottage. The only identifiable member of the group of women 
is Miss Vernon, then Matron of The School’s south campus. (The Vernon Room in 
Stokes Cottage is named in her honor.) 
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PUBLICATIONS AND REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
FROM THE TRAINING SCHOOL* 


Jacos, WALTER, Ph.D. 

“New Hope For The Retarded Child,” 28 pg. booklet. 
Buck, PEar- S. 

“The Innocent,” 16 pg. booklet. 

“Let Their Lives Count,” 4 pg. leaflet. 

“Even The Littlest Candle,” 20 pg. catalogue. 
Buck and Jacos 

“Report to Date.” 


REPRINTS: 
BuTLeR, ALFRED, Ph.D. 


“The Relationship of Cephalo-Pelvic Disproportionment Dystocia 
to Intellectual Development of the Child.” (Published in 
June 1956) 16 pages. 
McCartney, Mrs. Louise DawLey 
“A Program of Motor Therapy for Young Mentally Deficient 
Children of the Non-Familial Type.” (Published April 
1956) 4 pages. 
GRAHAM, Danie F., M.Ed. 
“So ... Johnny Can’t Read.” (Published April 1956) 4 pages. 
Dep, Harotp A., Ph.D. 
“Education of the Mentally Retarded: Philosophy and Organi- 
zation.” (Published October 1955) 14 pages. 
“Curriculum Problems with the Mentally Retarded,” 15 pages. 
Dott, Epcar A., Ph.D. 
“The Second Decade.” (Published April 1955) 4 pages. 
GOTTSLEBEN, Rosert H., M.S. 
“The Incident of Stuttering in a Group of Mongoloids.” (Pub- 
lished January 1955) 10 pages. 
ScHLANGER, Bernarp B.,Ph.D. 
“Environmental Influences on the Verbal Output of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children.” (Published September 1954) 5 pages. 
Hawk, Lewis F. W., M.Ed. and Dep, Harotp A., Ph.D. 
“Vocational Training of the Mentally Retarded.” (Published 
March 1953) 10 pages. 


* These publications are available from The Training School by writing to: Public Re- 
lations Department, The Training School at Vineland, Vineland, New Jersey. 
(In some cases a small fee is charged.) 
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